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This article is particularly concerned 
with Canadian universities since the 1960s 
and with the contrast between the limited 
change effected with respect to women’s 
position within them and the much more 
considerable modification achieved in 
‘Canadianizing’ university faculty. Given 
that there are many parallels between the 
universities of Canada and of Australia 
with respect to both women’s situation 
and the national issue, I will underline 
certain resemblances and contrasts at 
various points within the paper. 

Let me lay out my thesis in very bald 
terms at this point — terms which will be 
developed throughout the body of the 
paper. Briefly, I consider that Canadian 
universities are ‘alien’ to their supporting 
population in a dual and interconnected 
fashion: 

1. they are ‘alien* to women in the sense 
that they have been and continue to be 
‘male spaces’, remote to 50% of the 
population; and 

2. they have been very largely ‘alien’ in 
terms of nationality through including a 
large element of foreign (particularly 
American) influence, for as recently as 
1971-72, 37% of faculty members were 
not Canadian citizens. 2 

In correcting the situation in national 
terms, Canadian universities are heading 
for what I call a ‘demi-nationalism’, for 
they continue to under-utilize the talents 
of the female half of the Canadian nation. 

Canadian Universities: alien to 
half their population? 

Women in Canada had some distance 
to cover from the time when they first 
wrenched admission to higher education 
from unwilling male controllers in the 
final quarter of the 19th century. 
However, in 1981, for the first time, they 
obtained just over 50% of the Bachelors 
and first professional degrees granted by 
Canadian universities. The speed with 
which they had travelled this distance is 
suggested by one further statistic — that 
in 1961, female students obtained only 
25% of such degrees. 3 Thus, in a short 
two decades, Canadian women had 


doubled their representation in first 
degrees obtained to parallel their propor¬ 
tion in the adult population. 

As for graduate degrees, Canadian 
women had made considerable progress 
— but not to the dizzy heights attained at 
the undergraduate level. Over approx¬ 
imately the same two decades, they had 
increased their representation at the 
Masters level to 37% (from 16%) and at 
the Doctoral level to 23% (from 9%). 4 
Admirable as such progress appears, there 
is still some way to go before women 
occupy their proportionate place in higher 
degree programs. 

However, over the same two decades 
that the growth in the proportion of 
female students was noteworthy, the pro¬ 
portion of female faculty moved a limited 
distance, from 11% to 15% of total full¬ 
time faculty. 5 The lack of parallel with 
student progress is very marked. It 
appears that the male space of the student 
sector has ceded more easily to female 
pressures than has the maleness of the 
teaching sector. Clearly, I am not the first 
person to underline this phenomenon. In 
effect, we are talking of the contrast bet¬ 
ween an employment sector and the rela¬ 
tively transitory status of the student sec¬ 
tor, and there are factors which operate in 
the former that have only a transitory ef¬ 
fect on the latter (though I do not deny 
their importance for our female students). 

For example, a number of authors 6 
have argued that feminist knowledge 
would not only differ methodologically, 
but in terms of substantive content from 
the masculinist version that pervades our 
universities. I do not have the time to ex¬ 
plore this area in detail; however, I would 
strongly support the comment that 
women have participated marginally in 
‘. . . producing the forms of thought and 
the images and symbols in which thought 
is expressed and ordered. 7 It follows from 
this argument that female students might 
feel increasingly alien within the univer¬ 
sity as they progress in their studies and 
they may well choose not to spend a life¬ 
time of employment in an alien mental 
space. 

At the social level, many have argued 8 


that universities are very isolated spaces 
for women faculty. In a domain that is 
difficult to describe, let alone quantify or 
prove, Kaplan, for example, refers to 
small gestures such as the ‘. . . tactics of 
expressing non-verbal hostility ... of tur¬ 
ning shoulders away from the intruder or 
... of forming a tight circle which cannot 
easily be broken’ 9 as a means of isolating 
female faculty. She also cites an informal 
count by one of her students where cor¬ 
ridor encounters among faculty included 
a minimum of contacts with female facul¬ 
ty (4%); when these took place, they were 
confined to ‘. . . professional and ab¬ 
solutely inevitable contacts’. 10 She is not 
at all surprised that: 

young women, having poked their 
noses into tertiary institutions, are 
likely to acquire the knowledge of some 
of their less palatable social conven¬ 
tions and may thus decide not to con¬ 
tinue to further degrees and/or not to 
consider a tertiary institution as a pos¬ 
sible place for career advancement . u 
While recognizing the validity of these 
and other explanations, I want to add a 
particular slant on the topic of women’s 
limited university participation, which 
arises out of my general work on the 
Sociology of Organizations and my 
specific work on the organization of uni¬ 
versities. The hypothesis can be expressed 
very briefly as follows: the predominant 
bureaucratic model of organization 
within capitalist society, expressed em¬ 
pirically to varying degrees, is a masculine 
form of organization. It is one in which 
male strengths are congruent with the 
demands of the organization and in which 
female strengths are given minimal impor¬ 
tance. Masculinity is embedded in the 
procedures, assumptions, processes and 
formal rules of contemporary organiza¬ 
tions, mainly because it has always been 
considered to be men’s inevitably destiny 
to integrate themselves into this organiza¬ 
tional reality. They are trained for the 
travails of bureaucratic life, they are 
assumed to need skills for the public 
sphere and they are directed towards 
modes of behaviour which would be in 
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keeping with the main thrust of organiza¬ 
tional reality. 

As to women, the contrast between the 
nature of bureaucracy and women’s 
modal socialization can best be expressed 
by a comparison between the predomi¬ 
nant bureaucratic model and the 
organization of domestic labour: 


In effect, if men are trained for work in 
the public sphere and women for work in 
the private, then it is no great surprise, 
given the contrast outlined above, that 
women find the requirements of the 
former to be alien to them. And while one 
might argue that a great deal of recent 
child socialization is more gender-neutral 
than this argument would suggest, I have 
to underline that much of contemporary 
socialization is undertaken outside the 
family and any parental efforts, which are 
assisted to some degree by certain enlight¬ 
ened efforts in the educational sector, 
cannot overcome the enormous weight of 
traditional socialization that still pervades 
the gender-specific messages that we all 
receive throughout the life cycle. 

With respect to university organiza¬ 
tions, it is worrying to note that current 
pressures in Canada are pushing towards 
an even more bureaucratic organizational 
form. If my analysis of university 
organizations is correct, 12 then the ap¬ 
parent autonomy of a craft-like type of 
organization is giving way to a much more 
bureaucratic mode, as State funding 
becomes even more important in com¬ 
municating with the State bureaucracy 
and in justifying financial need. We talk 
informally of this bureaucratic tendency, 
but more analytically, if the university 
uses multiple systems of control with 
varying emphasis on each as I consider 
that it does, then it is reasonable that the 
increasing proportion of State financing 
over the post-war period (now up to 80% 
for Canadian universities) 13 has been 
accompanied by a growing tendency, 
within the university, to employ the 


bureaucratic form of control in a wider 
range of situations. And this means in¬ 
evitably that the impetus to integrate a 
higher proportion of women into the 
faculty complement has paralleled a 
period when the university has become 
increasingly alien to women’s mental, 
social and organizational processes. 


I would like to give some detailed em¬ 
pirical information on the organizational 
distance between women and the univer¬ 
sity context in which they are located. 
These data come from my broader univer¬ 
sity study of decision-making in two On¬ 
tario and two Quebec universities. My 
general interest was to trace university¬ 
wide decisions through various forums in 
an attempt to grasp the specific nature of 
university functioning. One of these deci¬ 
sions concerned the appointment of an 
all-female Committee to study the status 
of women within one university situation, 
which led to the nomination of a ‘Coor¬ 
dinator’ for the status of women, to 
oversee the implementation of the recom¬ 
mendations during a three-year period. In 
the account of the research, 14 we em¬ 
phasize that certain systemic mechanisms 
came into play to isolate the whole issue 
of women’s status within the university. 
First of all, the mechanism of privatiza¬ 
tion ensured that the question of women’s 
organizational status became a private 
matter. The Committee was appointed 
directly by the Rector, the executive head 
of the university, and reported directly to 
him and his associates instead of passing 
through the usual democratic university 
channels, on the basis that this was an 
‘unusual matter’ which did not need to be 
treated in the same manner as other 
issues. The explanation given was: 15 

... it [the status of women] doesn ’t af¬ 
fect the academic side, it doesn’t touch 

the administration, strictly speaking. 

(Male, Administrator) 

However, there is at least the suggestion 


. . Canadian 
universities are heading 
for what I call a demi- 
nationalism, for they 
continue to under-utilise 
the talents of the female 
staff of the Canadian 
nation.” 


of a possible containment of the issue 
through this means: 

In addition, the way of approaching it, 
of putting it there at the Rector’s level', 
that was in order to try to have a bit of 
coherence ... the Rector wanted', and 
we on the executive wanted , to keep a 
lid on things, and that everything be 
coordinated, especially that it not 
become biased . . . (Male, Adminis¬ 
trator) 

In the same manner, the appointment 
of the ‘Coordinator’ for the status of 
women bypassed the main decision¬ 
making forum and was processed through 
the Executive, a body which was generally 
charged with the appointment of com¬ 
mittee secretaries and directors of support 
services, rather than going through the 
channels thought pertinent for even the 
most junior academic appointment. Once 
again, the appointment was ‘hived off 
from the main business of the university 
and made into a special issue, set apart 
from the others. 

The second mechanism, that of pater¬ 
nalism, was supported by both the male 
administrators and the women who work¬ 
ed on the pertinent committee. The 
women defined the issue of women’s 
status as requiring the protection of a 
powerful male within the organization. 
He would lend his personal protection to 
the exercise and support the women in 
their difficult endeavour. His presence 
would be necessary to ensure the success 
of the project: 

... we were anxious that it should be a 
Rectoral committee . . . because we 
thought that if we were under the 
auspices of the Rector, the Rector is the 
power ... we said to ourselves that if 
we were directly attached to the Rector, 
then it would be certain that we could 
operate. (Female, Professor) 

As already suggested, the male adminis¬ 
trators strongly supported the idea of a 
rectoral umbrella over the exercise, in ef¬ 
fect the personal link which the women 
interpreted somewhat differently from 
their perspective. 

The third mechanism of ridicule was 
brought into play in order to ensure that 
the recommendations brought forward by 
the women should not get too out-of- 


TABLE 1 

Public sphere Private sphere 

Bureaucratic model* Organization of domestic labour 

1. Task specialization 

2. Coordination through the 
hierarchy 

3. Precise definition of rights 
and duties 

4. Commitment to responsibilities 

5. Hierarchical control 

6. Predominance of orders and 
vertical communication 

1. Minimal task specialization 

2. Coordination is part of 
the task 

3. Very little precise definition 
of rights and duties 

4. General commitment to the overall 
purpose 

5. No rigid hierarchy 

6. Predominance of advice and 
lateral communication 

* Based on Burns, Tom and Stalker, G.M., 
Tavistock Publications, 1961, pp.119-122. 

The Management of Innovation , London, 
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hand or be too ‘scatterbrained’. Both 
through a public attitude of ridicule and 
private encouragement towards sober 
recommendations, the women were very 
much aware that there were sceptics, if 
only by the ‘little hidden smiles’ that 
greeted their appointment: 

. . . there were even people who laugh¬ 
ed .. . really, they did not find it 
serious . . . they thought that we . . . 
would run around the campus, waving 
our arms shouting about the status of 
women and that it would become some¬ 
thing very aggressive ... we were very 
conscious that this would be totally 
negative as an approach . . . (Female, 
Support Staff) 

Next, the women were accorded an illu¬ 
sion of autonomy through a mechanism 
of para-independence, which gave them 
the impression that they had complete 
control over the recommendations 
developed in their report. Once again, 
both the male administrators and the 
women committee members collaborated 
in underlining their degree of inde¬ 
pendence: 

... of course, I was in contact with the 
Chairperson who came periodically to 
report to me on the functioning of the 
committee. But beyond [that], I never 
intervened in the functioning of the 
committee [which had] complete 
freedom to produce a report. . . (Male, 
Administrator) 

However, it was also clear that the Com¬ 
mittee members were very conscious that 
they would need to appeal to male 
priorities in order to get their recom¬ 
mendations implemented; they took a 
number of items out of the report in order 
to project a moderate orientation. 
Generally, they were appealing to male 
discourse, even within their ostensibly 
private discussions. 

The final mechanism, which we term 
diachronic tokenism, pervaded the whole 
decision-making process. In effect, the 
gendered division of labour meant that an 
almost completely male group of adminis¬ 
trators 16 appointed an all-female com¬ 
mittee, asking the members to report back 
to the same group of male administrators. 
In contrast to the usual form of tokenism, 
where a very limited number of females 
take part in a preponderantly male 
decision-making forum, in this instance 
the tokenism was divided over time, or 
diachronically. Despite the all-female 
committee in the second phase of the 
decision-making process, it was quite 
clear that the male forum dominated the 
decision. In effect as is the case with the 
usual synchronic form of tokenism, the 
arrangement guaranteed that the male 
perspective would dominate in the final 
decisions that were formulated, while 
simultaneously giving the impression that 


women had not only been consulted, but 
had played a significant part in the 
decision-making process. 

I would argue that the brief account of 
this particular decision illustrates the 
distance between the mode of operation 
espoused by the male administrators in 
contrast to their female colleagues. The 
women constantly spoke of the male 
decision-making forum as if it were an 
alien (and even opposing) culture: 

... we said to ourselves: we must be 
unassailable . . . everyone is going to be 
waiting for us with a flashlight and 
bricks to attack us from a method¬ 
ological and theoretical point of view 
. . . (Female, Administrator) 

I know that we were careful... we told 
ourselves that if we wanted it [the 
Report] to be accepted, we shouldn't 
get carried away. There were a lot of 
things that we took out. We told 
ourselves that we would start in a 
moderate manner. (Female, Professor) 

This toning-down, this arrangement of 
the report permeates the Committee 
members’ discussion of their task; this 
was not the report they would have liked 
to produce, it was the report that they felt 
obliged to produce, because it would com¬ 
municate with the administrative sub¬ 
culture. Accordingly, it was all the more 
disappointing that the results of their 
work were minimal. The Coordinator, in 
her final report after a three-year man¬ 
date, indicates that 19% of the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations have been im¬ 
plemented and 36% partially im¬ 
plemented. However, this quantitative im¬ 
age is overly optimistic, she states, for 
even those recommendations which have 
been implemented have received attention 
in an experimental or temporary fashion, 
the necessary funds having been allocated 
on an ad hoc basis. 

It is obviously impossible to generalize 
from one case study to the over 70 univer¬ 
sities of the current Canadian context. 
However, while the actual mechanism 
cannot be proved to characterize all Cana¬ 
dian university situations, the results are 
certainly common to most universities. 
The final volume of the Report of the 
Commission on Canadian Studies, which 
includes a chapter on the status of 
women, comments: 

Universities and colleges have very 
nearly buried the real injustices concer¬ 
ning their treatment of women beneath 
an avalanche of well-meaning reports. 
Having salved their collective cons¬ 
cience with this plethora of documents, 
they are now tending to return the issue 
to the bottom of their agenda . 17 
The research delineated illustrates the 
mechanisms, used in one instance, that 
led to inaction. But I would like to differ 


slightly in the interpretation of the situa¬ 
tion from the Commission. It is not so 
much universities’ ‘treatment of women’ 
that is at issue, but rather universities’ re¬ 
sounding silence on women’s issues that is 
in question. What university authorities in 
Canada appear not to have grasped, and 
what the brief organizational analysis sug¬ 
gests, is that in the absence of deliberate 
and massive efforts to the contrary, uni¬ 
versities will always be sexist institutions. 
In effect, universities participate in, and 
share with, other organizations in society, 
the alien context for women that I have 
delineated in connection with the bureau¬ 
cratic model. In the absence of a massive 
coherent effort, women will continue to 
feel alien in this context and sexism will 
permeate the university. Such sexism is 
not the result of university policies; rather 
it is a consequence of the lack of univer¬ 
sity policies to correct the general 
organizational principles which are also 
present in the university context. I will 
return to this issue at the end of the paper. 

As for Australian universities, the 
overall pattern of female representation is 
similar, though not identical. Female 
students obtained 41% of first degrees in 
1980 (the closest date to the comparable 
Canadian period) having increased their 
proportion by 19% since I960. 18 It will be 
remembered that this is a slightly smaller 
increase than in the Canadian case, and it 
appears that even by 1985, the proportion 
still hovered around 46%, 19 not quite at¬ 
taining the parallel proportion to 
women’s presence in the total population. 

In graduate work, as Table 2 in¬ 
dicates, 20 women obtained 26% of the 
Masters degrees in 1980 (up from 19% in 
1960) and 19% of the doctorates in the 
same year (up from 9% in 1960). In the 
case of both graduate degrees, the propor¬ 
tion of women students is lower than in 
the Canadian context — significantly 
lower in the case of Masters degrees, and 
slightly lower for doctoral students. 

The most striking resemblance between 
the two countries is in the proportion of 
female faculty over the same period. In 
Australia, the proportion rose to 16% in 
1980, having moved, as in Canada, an 
identical limited distance of 4% over the 
two decades. The contrast between the 
position of women students and women 
faculty is less marked in Australia than in 
the Canadian context — both countries 
having almost an identical proportion of 
faculty, although Australia has a smaller 
proportion of women at the graduate 
level. 

This is clearly not the appropriate 
opportunity for a discussion of detailed 
statistical differences between our two 
countries. However, I am interested that, 
despite quite important differences in our 
two university sectors, the proportion of 
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TABLE 2 

Women as a percentage of Full-time Academic Staff in Australian 
and Canadian universities and as a percentage of Doctorates and 
Masters degrees conferred 
1960s-1980s* 



Academic 

Doctorates 

Masters 


Staff % 

Conferred % 

Conferred % 

1960s 

12 

11 

10 

09 

09 

16 

1980s 

16 

15 

19 

23 

26 

37 


'Australian data taken from Castle, Josie and Jones, Jennifer. ‘Women in Higher 
Education: A Comparative Analysis of Women in Universities: Australia and UK, 1950-80’ In 
Burns, Robin and Sheehan, Barry. Women and Education. Australia and New Zealand 
Comparative and International Education Society. Conference Proceedings, 1984: Table 7. 
Data are for 1960-61 and 1979-80. Canadian data taken from Symons, Thomas H.B. and 
Page, James E. Some Questions of Balance: Human Resources, Higher Education and 
Canadian Studies. Volume III of the Report of the Commission on Higher Education. 
Ottawa: AUCC, 1984:192-193. Data are for 1960-61 and 1980 (students) 1979-80 (staff). 


women faculty should be so similar over a 
period of two decades. In terms of con¬ 
trasts between our university sectors, I am 
thinking of the very important differences 
in the percentage of the population which 
attains a university education. Jones men¬ 
tions that during the general development 
of our universities (as of 1939): ‘Australia 
had a lower proportion of students to in¬ 
habitants than any other English-speaking 
country outside Britain itself 21 and he 
goes on to mention that Canada had twice 
as high a percentage as Australia. This 
contrast continues in the contemporary 
situation, for about 12% of the Canadian 
population of the appropriate age attend 
university on a full-time basis 22 while the 
proportion in Australia is 6%. 23 This con¬ 
trast is, of course, linked to the differing 
influences to which our university sectors 
were subjected over the past century — in 
Canada’s case, while we shared in the 
British influence within Australia, this 
was overlaid by a strong across-the- 
border model from the United States. 
And the final contrast comes out in the 
size of the university sectors — in 
Canada, 71 degree-granting institutions 
enrolled about 400,000 undergraduate 
students and 50,000 graduates as of 
1983-84 24 whereas Australian universities 
enrolled some 133,000 undergraduates 
and 24,000 graduates in 20 universities as 
of the same date, 25 considerably under 
half the number enrolled in Canada 
though the total population is about 60% 
that of Canada. 

Despite these quite striking contrasts in 
the extent of the population drawn into 
the university sector, in the differing in¬ 
fluences over its development and in the 
actual size and number of university in¬ 
stitutions, the proportion of women in 
full-time teaching positions in the two 
countries is almost identical. Further¬ 
more, given the contrast between the pro¬ 
portion of women in the graduate sector 


in each country, the percentage of women 
faculty is not tightly linked to the percen¬ 
tage of female graduate students. This 
suggests that the organizational 
arguments that I have outlined may have 
some influence on the situation in both 
countries, given that a similar bureau¬ 
cratic model guides our organizational 
structures. The data also suggest that the 
frequent approach to the proportion of 
female graduate students as an available 
pool for the proportion of faculty 26 might 
not be a totally intelligent comparison, 
given that intermediary factors appear to 
influence the situation. The comparison 
might be inappropriate for yet another 
reason — that both Canada and Australia 
have relied on recruitment from abroad to 
some extent, particularly over the last two 
decades, and it is to a discussion of this 
practice that I now turn. 

Canadian universities: alien to 
their total population? 

Commencing in the late 1960s, Cana¬ 
dians started to object to the hiring of 
faculty from abroad to staff their univer¬ 
sity sector. Led by two Carleton Univer¬ 
sity professors, Robin Mathews and 
James Steele, there was a roar of outrage 
that Canadian universities were subject to 
such extensive foreign, and particularly 
American, influence. Clearly, what had 
happened during the tremendous growth 
period of the 1960s was that university 
authorities, desperate to staff their expan¬ 
ding classes, hired where they could — 


“. . . the percentage of 
women faculty is not 
tightly linked to the 
percentage of female 
graduate students.” 


and this often meant the United States. 
The net effect, as I mentioned earlier, was 
that by 1971-72, non-Canadian citizens 
occupied 37% 27 of the total teaching posts 
in Canada. Possibly more worrying was 
the fact that the proportions were even 
higher in the Humanities and Related 
Disciplines (42%) and in the Social 
Sciences and Education (43%). The pro¬ 
portions were highest in the Western pro¬ 
vinces and lowest in Quebec, and the vast 
majority of non-Canadians came from 
the United States (for example, about 
one-fifth of all those hired between 1961 
and 1972). 28 The hiring of American 
citizens was facilitated by a Reciprocal 
Tax Convention which provided a tax 
exemption for ‘. . . U.S. professors and 
teachers who temporarily visit Canada 
... for a period of two years or less*. 29 
There is the suggestion that this provided 
an economic incentive for universities to 
hire in the United States where they might 
encounter greater success with lower 
salary rates; 30 it is also probable that U.S. 
citizens were encouraged to accept Cana¬ 
dian teaching posts because of the incen¬ 
tive offered by the tax exemption. 

Clearly, this situation could not be 
permitted to last through the 1970s, as 
academic posts became more limited in 
number and the uproar from the Cana¬ 
dian academic community reached State 
authorities. Propelled by guiding prin¬ 
ciples formulated by various academic 
associations and by public discussion of 
the issue, the pattern started to change. In 
contrast to the 37% of non-Canadian 
citizens of 1971-2, 24% of faculty came 
from abroad as of 1980-81. 31 Immigration 
laws changed slowly to propel the situa¬ 
tion forward. As of 1977, Canadian uni¬ 
versities could still hire foreign faculty, 
provided they had advertised the post 
within Canada. 32 It was not until 1981 
that the more stringent regulation came 
into effect requiring ‘. . . universities to 
advertise for Canadian candidates to 
evaluate their suitability before seeking 
foreign academics to fill post-secondary 
teaching positions in Canada’. 33 

This is a brief account of a battle that 
raged through Canadian academia in the 
1970s. The Commission on Canadian 
Studies, set up by the Association of Uni¬ 
versities and Colleges of Canada and 
chaired by Professor Thomas Symons of 
Trent University, was partially established 
in response to this problem, but with a 
mandate to look more generally at the 
teaching of Canadian studies. The Com¬ 
mission produced an extremely influential 
report entitled ‘To Know Ourselves’, of 
which the first two volumes appeared in 
1976 and the final volume in 1984. It is 
this Commission that makes the link bet¬ 
ween a report on Canadian studies and 
the status of women in Canadian 
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academic life. In response to the query as 
to why the two issues should be linked the 
Report states: 

The most obvious answer is that the 
current underrepresentation and some¬ 
times near-exclusion of women from so 
many academic and professional fields 
is an immense negative factor which in¬ 
jects unreality and imbalance into 
teaching and research about Canada 
itself.™ 

While the Commission can grasp that the 
‘Canadianization’ of our universities in¬ 
volves the full use of all available talents, 
whether male or female, this principle has 
encountered some difficulties in pene¬ 
trating the walls of academe. Over the 
same decade of the 1970s that the 
presence of non-Canadian citizens was 
reduced by 13%, the proportion of 
women faculty increased by a mere 3%. 35 
While these data demonstrate the poten¬ 
tial for change with respect to one prin¬ 
ciple of Canadianization, both in terms of 
umbrella legislation and actual results, 
they also demonstrate the weakness of the 
second principle i.e. that Canadian 
women should be included together with 
Canadian men. As the Commission 
concludes: 

In the Commission’s view , the under¬ 
utilization of the talents of the educated 
female population, and the discrimina¬ 
tion against women in universities, 
whether practised consciously or 
unconsciously, is a national disgrace.™ 
In the Australian context, the link bet¬ 
ween the ‘Australianization’ of univer¬ 
sities and the hiring of women faculty has 
been made in a rather different manner. 
Gale, who is widely cited on this subject, 
points out that Australian universities 
have tended to rely heavily on overseas 
degrees for, as of 1977, 37 50% of those at 
the level of lecturer and above, who listed 
second degrees, had obtained these 
abroad. 38 She ties the penchant for 
overseas degrees to the disadvantage that 
females experience in the academic labour 
market. Given that females are usually 
less mobile, ‘ . . . females are doubly 
disadvantaged, that is they are female and 
lack overseas qualifications*. 39 

Gale goes on to link overseas qualifica¬ 
tions to the possibility of publishing in 
prestigious overseas journals, for net¬ 
works can count in ensuring acceptance of 
work generated, and this may be a factor 
in the slower promotion of females. 40 
Finally, she underlines that women 
academics are even further disadvan¬ 
taged, given that varying faculties differ 
in their preference for overseas qualifica¬ 
tions, for women generally try to obtain 
positions in just those faculties which 
have the strongest preference for overseas 
degrees. 41 

Gale’s argument is an interesting one 


which is not usually brought out in the 
literature on the gendered division of 
labour in Australian academia. In effect, 
the argument would suggest that, as the 
preference for overseas qualifications 
diminishes, women might have a better 
chance of appointment to Australian uni¬ 
versities. In practice, the situation is 
rather similar to that which obtains in 
Canada;' assuming that the most recent 
decade of 1974-84 might be the most 
likely period to bear witness to a 
diminishing emphasis on overseas 
qualifications, the increase in the propor¬ 
tion of women over this period is a limited 
3.6%, 42 perhaps a slight improvement on 
the rate of 2% per decade already noted 
for the overall period 1960-80, but not 
sufficient to raise hopes to any dizzy 
heights. Yet, Australians may wish to note 
the remarks of the Symons Commission; 
in effect, one aims at a mere ‘demi- 
nationalism’ if the participation of 
women faculty is not encouraged along 
with that of males. 


. . if university 
authorities take no action, 
the pervasive sexism 
which filters in from the 
environing context will 
not be modified.” 


Conclusion 

I have argued throughout the body of 
this paper that the university context is 
alien to women, largely because of its in¬ 
ternal organizational characteristics 
which are linked to the social conventions 
and the nature of the knowledge created 
in the university setting. In talking of a 
different type of distance between the 
Canadian university and its supporting 
population — a distance which emerged 
from the hiring of a high proportion of 
non-Canadians over the 1960s and early 
1970s in particular — it has been clear 
that massive pressure from academics and 
the public has led to significant modifica¬ 
tions. On the other hand, women’s alien 
status continues, modified only at the 
margins over succeeding decades. I have 
suggested that without the integration of 
women into the Canadian university con¬ 
text, we are headed for a ‘demi-national- 
ism’ or a truncated form of the Canadian¬ 
ization of our intellectual institutions that 
many of us desire. 

It is also clear that if university auth¬ 
orities take no action, the pervasive sex¬ 
ism which filters in from the environing 
context will not be modified. Instead, it 
takes a massive will to lead rather than to 
follow societal practices in order to assist 


women’s university condition. This will 
involves a readiness to examine, in great 
detail, any and every university procedure 
and practice which affects the entry of 
recruits and their career trajectory during 
their working lives. It involves a readiness 
to acknowledge that an apparently 
equitable rule or procedure might have 
hidden beneath it an implicit inequality 
for women’s situation. While I have 
spoken exclusively of women faculty and 
students, for data on support staff are 
almost impossible to locate at the national 
level in Canada, the same principles apply 
for all women. Procedures formulated by 
and for men may not necessarily be rele¬ 
vant to the situation of women. 
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Real salaries in Australia and 
Britain: the case of academic staff 
1976-1988 


Introduction 

International comparisons of real 
wages for a particular occupation are fre¬ 
quently made to sustain an argument that 
members of that profession in country A 
are under-paid or over-paid relative to 
members of the corresponding profession 
in country B. Such comparisons — often 
in the context of salary negotiations — are 
fraught with difficulties. The structure of 
professions differs between countries and 
it is always difficult to find ‘like’ jobs for 
comparison purposes; there are different 
expectations of promotion and of long¬ 
term salary prospects in different coun¬ 
tries — it is not merely the starting salary 
nor the salary of the highest grade that are 
important but the subjective distribution 
of expected salary levels for each 
individual. 

The translation of incomes from one 
currency to another cannot readily be 
made by use of market exchange rates for 
these reflect many factors other than 
relative prices especially in the short run. 


The tax and the social security payment 
and benefit system will affect the take- 
home pay of the individual and these too 
will vary from country to country. Final¬ 
ly, in the partial but daunting list there are 
the non-financial factors; only in Mr 
Micawber’s world are financial matters 
omnipotent. Life is more than money. In 
general terms, climates, both physical and 
intellectual, matter for individuals; in par¬ 
ticular professions, conditions of service 
— leave allowance, hours of work, 
‘freedom’ — may all be important. 

One of the few sensible comparisons 
that may be made is that between 
academic salaries in Australia and those 
in Britain. For this comparison many of 
the above objections either do not apply 
or can be overcome. The structures of the 
academic professions in Australia and the 
UK are sufficiently similar as to make 
comparisons meaningful; and as one con¬ 
cern here is with a time series analysis over 
a period of twelve years during which fac¬ 
tors such as physical climate has changed 
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little, many of the non-financial factors 
may be discounted in this context. 

There is a real sense in making such 
comparisons. Although at any one time, a 
large proportion of the individuals in a 
particular country do not contemplate 
migration, the academic profession is a 
relatively mobile one. This is not to say 
that there is perfect ‘mobility of labour’ 
— such perfection does not exist within 
Australia nor within Britain; being on the 
spot may be critical to appointment, 
especially given the small numbers of va¬ 
cant positions relative to the number of 
applications in most academic disciplines 
in both countries. For Australians the 
comparison has a particular relevance. 
Traditionally the migration of academics 
has been from the UK but two new factors 
have reduced the absolute and relative size 
of the flow from the UK. First the asym¬ 
metrical impact of the (similar) work per¬ 
mit rules in the two countries has meant 
that while the majority of Australian 
academics have a right to work in Britain, 
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